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EUGENICS AS A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


By CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
State University of Iowa 


EucENIcs is a theory for improving the human stock, 
physically and mentally, by social control of marriages in 
such a. way as to increase the relative proportion of the 
well-born and to decrease the proportion of the ill-born. 
By this means it is hoped to promote social well-being 
and increase human happiness. Its purpose is thus very 
broadly social, and that the movement has been such from 
the start is proved by the words of its originator, Sir Fran- 
cis Galton, who declared that Eugenics “must be intro- 
duced into the national conscience, like a new religion. 
It has, indeed, strong claims to become an orthodox re- 
ligious tenet of the future, for Eugenics co-operates,” says 
Galton, “with the workings of Nature by securing that 
humanity shall be represented by the fittest races 
The improvement of our stock seems to me one of the 
highest objects that we can reasonably attempt. We are 
ignorant of the ultimate destinies of humanity, but feel 
perfectly sure that it is as noble to work to raise its level 
in the sense already explained, as it would be disgraceful 
to abase it.” And in an earlier passage he states the object 
quite definitely when he declares, “All . . . . would agree 
that it was better to be healthy than sick, vigorous than 
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weak, well-fitted than ill-fitted for their part in life.” 
*This certainly sets up very explicitly a program of social 
improvement as the ultimate aim of race betterment, but 
Galton enunciated even more clearly a very definite policy 
of social self-direction, in the following: “Man has al- 
ready furthered evolution very considerably, half con- 
sciously, and for his own personal advantages, but he has 
not yet risen to the conviction that it is his religious duty 
to do so, deliberately and systematically.” 

It is plain that the eugenists from Galton’s day to the 
present hour have been advocating a scheme which implies 
social self-direction to a most radical and even revolu- 
tionary degree, as regards both the object sought and the 
means proposed. For the influence of the nature of the 
individual units upon the character of the whole which 
they compose is as vital in the case of society as it is in 
that of any other aggregate. This truth was enunciated 
by Mr. Spencer very early in the history of sociology,’ 
and there has been no tendency to neglect it on the part 
of succeeding thinkers. In fact the danger would seem 
to lie in the other direction, and it therefore the purpose 
of this sketch to emphasize the correlative and comple- 
mentary truth, which is that the character of a society 
may very greatly modify the nature of its individual mem- 
bers, both directly and indirectly, immediately and re- 
motely. Indeed it is only in the light of this truth that 
the true nature of social evolution can be understood, for 
it means primarily the development of customs, traditions 
and institutions, and only in a secondary and incidentai 
degree implies any change in the physical or mental traits 
of the individuals who compose the social group. In other 
words, social evolution is only incidentally concerned with 


1Address before the Sociological Society, London, 1904. 

2Quoted in “Applied Eugenics,” by Paul Popenoe and Roswell Hill Johnson. 
New York. 1918. Cf. p. 148. 

3In “Principles of Sociology,” Vol. I. 
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changes in the physical or racial type. For this reason, 
animal societies fall outside its jurisdiction, which is con- 
cerned with the gradual unfolding and, later, the conscious 
development of those collective ways of believing, feeling, 
and acting which are the true social realities, as we find 
them expressed and embodied in folkways (or customs), 
mores (primitive morals), institutions, organizations, and 
all the other social products of individual and collective 
achievement. 

The program of eugenics, as distinguished from its more 
theoretical aspect as a branch of biological research, 
two-fold, having both a negative and a positive applica 
tion. In its negative aspect it is prohibitive and coercive 
in method. It proposes to forbid by law the reproduction 
of the clearly deficient, or dysgenic, strains or families. If 
we ignore the clamorous pseudo-eugenists, whose scien- 
tifically unenlightened zeal is bent on laying the axe to 
the root of certain family trees on a sweeping scale, and 
confine our remarks to those trained and tempered intel- 
lects which alone are capable of discussing such tremen- 
dously vital problems, we may say that it is proposed 
simply to eliminate by segregation, and occasional steril- 
ization, the most clearly evident strains of degenerate in- 
heritance. Among these are feeble-mindedness, insanity, 
epilepsy, and hereditary physical defects such as deaf- 
mutism, blindness, and other pronounced bodily malfor- 
mations. 

When we turn to the positive aspects of this proposed 
method of social improvement, the prospect for adequate 
results is more dubious. For positive eugenics aims to 
increase, by voluntary measures, the number of children 
born to those families which are believed to represent the 
best hereditary qualities. In this case the method pro- 
posed is necessarily that of education, for it goes without 
saying that such socially more powerful people would tol- 
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erate no legislative coercion in the affairs of sexual mating 
and the rearing of children. At any rate the program 
itself is quite clear, negative eugenics proposing to restrict 
by compulsion of law the reproduction of the genetically 
unfit, while positive eugenics hopes to encourage by intel- 
lectual and moral suasion, i. e., by education, the multi- 
plication of the genetically superior. 

Postponing to a later section the exceedingly difficult 
problem of determining who are actually the bearers of 
valuable hereditary traits, we have first to notice the im- 
mediately practical difficulties in the way of this positive 
eugenics program. Its method is avowedly educational ; 
but it often becomes, in practice, a matter of exhortation. 
But whether it be the one or the other, the outstanding 
fact is that it must undertake nothing less than a revolu- 
tion in the universally accepted scale of values and in that 
entire mode of life which is rooted in the very foundations 
of our existing order. This well-nigh insuperable diffi- 
culty was clearly perceived by Professor A. G. Keller in his 
remarks on eugenics, in Societal Evolution. In the tech- 
nical language of the Yale school of sociologists,* our pre- 
vailing views on marriage, the birth-rate, and the regula- 
tion of either one or both of them, are rooted in the mores, 
which is to say, in that vast complex, authoritative, self- 
enforcing, self-justifying set of ideas, emotions, and prac- 
tices which has been created by the efforts of generations 
to meet the conditions of life, and which has come to be 
recognized as necessary, right, and morally good. When 
eugenists propose to change the matings and the child- 
bearings of any section of the population, either nega- 
tively or positively, they simply propose to change the 
mode of life without altering the conditions of life. This 
is not, to be sure, a hopeless task, but eugenics proposes 


4Viz., William Graham Sumner, Albert Galloway Keller, and William Pratt 
Fairchild. 
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to attack it at its most unyielding and hopeless points, viz., 
in matters touching the struggle for economic well-being 
(the “maintenance mores” of Sumner and his disciples) 
and the demand for sexual satisfaction. These are twe 
of the fundamental motives of human life, i. e., “hunger 
and love,” when stated in their primitive terms, or the 
“standard of life” and considerations of “family and lin- 
eage,” when expressed in their more complex, refined, and 
modern form. A more explicit statement of this general 
problem may now be made by examining the program of 
positive eugenics in the light of the social situation which 
it proposes to overhaul. 

In the first place it is proposed to improve the prevailing 
standards of sexual selection. Young people must be so 
soundly instructed in biological and moral considerations 
that they will be inclined to “fall in love” only with those 
who present the eugenic qualifications which will be re- 
quired by the new standards of beauty, attractiveness and 
marriageability. This demands systematic instruction in 
eugenics, the promulgation of these new ideals by the in- 
cumbents of pulpit and press, by novelist, poet, artist, and 
all the other guides and guardians of the social mind, and 
the whole must be supplemented by the provision of better 
opportunities for marriageable young people to meet and 
court each other under proper auspices. 

As a corollary to this educational movement, there must 
go a re-shaping of the prevailing ideals of the segregated 
schools for higher learning, particularly in the colleges for 
women, whose graduates show the lowest marriage rate of 
the entire national population, with the men’s colleges 
only slightly better.° 

But this diminished marriage rate of the college man 
and woman is simply a special case under the wider prob- 
lem of the relative postponement or neglect of marriage 


5Popenoe and Johnson, op. cit., Ch. XIII. 
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on the part of the professional and economically success- 
ful classes as a whole. Furthermore, the decline in the 
birth-rate among these classes is fully as startling as their 
lessened marriage rate. Statistics showing this phenom- 
enon, which is world-wide among modern industrial so- 
cieties, are too familiar to call for display. The figures 
and charts offered by Popenoe and Johnson are complete 
and impressive. ‘There can be no question that the eco- 
nomically more successful, and the more highly educated, 
classes are being steadily outbred and their family strains 
eliminated, and nowhere more clearly so than in the 
United States of America. 

These familiar facts are scarcely less patent than the 
explanation which accounts for them. Our modern demo- 
cratic life is peculiarly marked by competitive social rac- 
ing, conducted upon the basis of a steadily rising standard 
of life. Our ambitious young people cannot hope to wir. 
economic success by the road of early marriage and a pro- 
lific birth-rate. The entire social code of their times stands 
ready to brand them as social failures if they come short 
of a certain high level of more or less conspicuous con- 
sumption, and no array of children, no matter how 
healthy, beautiful, or numerous, can possibly atone to 
Mrs. Grundy for this capital social sin of economic impe- 
cunity. The marriageable and marrying youths know 
this perfectly well, for it is kneaded into their very souls 
every moment of life from infancy. They accept their les- 
son and practice its consequences in deferred marriages 
and diminished families, and will doubtless continue to 
do so just as long as leisure class philosophy and stand- 
ards dominate the national life; despite all the most ve- 
hement efforts of eugenists, from Roosevelt down, whose 
bourgeoise philosophy of life is so utterly at conflict with 
itself that none of its choicest eugenic deliverances can 
prove, upon analysis, aught but sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. 
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It is here that we strike the fundamental weakness of 
the eugenics movement, a discrepancy reflected in prac- 
tically all the splendid discussions of its able and otherwise 
unimpeachable advocates. The weakness is twofold. In 
the first place, it persistently confuses economic success 
with eugenic worth, and, in the second place, it vainly 
hopes to revolutionize the sex mores of a flagrantly com- 
mercialized order by the process of exhortation, without 
resort to that radical social reconstruction of our funda- 
mental economic institutions without which there is not 
the slightest hope of reversing the drift of the moral and 
social ideals, since these grow out of the social habits of 
maintenance, i. e., the industrial life of the times. 

The eugenics program thus undergoes under our eyes 
a most startling transformation. It begins in the prem- 
ises as a most modest, common-sense, socially non-com- 
mittal proposal for decreasing the relative number of ill- 
born and increasing the relative number of the well-born. 
For determining these two eugenic classes it sets up no 
a priori, theoretical standard of human excellenge, but 
merely points out that to be a healthy, strong, energetic 
specimen of the race to which one belongs is better than 
to be an unhealthy, weak, and devitalized specimen. It 
is proposed to prevent the multiplication of these marred 
and over-fragile human specimens, by the humane meth- 
od of segregation, with occasional supplementary surgical 
measures,.in colonies best adapted to ensure their greatest 
individual happiness. 

So far the program seems simple, sane, and eminently 
practicable, but at the next step the eugenist plunges 
into an abyss of difficulties. His further proposal is to 
increase the number of the well-born. In determining 
which are actually the eugenically superior strains he sets 
up pecuniary and educational standards, the latter also 
strictly pecuniary where schooling must be bought off the 
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counter, practically in the same way as an economic com- 

pene: “Those who have succeeded in the competitive 
struggle,” he argues in substance, naively blind to the 
unfair competitive conditions, “are by that very fact 

, the eugenically superior. Since their birth-rate is rela- 
tively declining, the race is dying at the top, while an 
increase in the birth-rate of these successful classes alone 
can save it.” Yet we are faced by the fact that their eco- 
nomic success and pecuniary culture were purchased by 
this very sacrifice of potential offspring which the eugenist 
so rightly deplores. He is therefore in the position of con- 
demning the end while exalting the means which lead to 
it inevitably. He exalts the present economic order into 
the very “mills of God,” yet deplores its small grist of 
well-born children as a menace to race-welfare. The whole 
spirit and tenor of our modern life must therefore be 
transformed, so that the prevailing standard of life shall 
cease to force the eugenically superior to the reduction of 
their birth-rate. But since the standard of life itself is 
defined in terms of birth-rate, being “the number and 
character of the wants which a man places above marriage 
and family,” this plea of the eugenist is equivalent to say- 
ing that there must be found a new standard of life for 
the eugenically desirable fathers and mothers. 

The standard of life, however, is “in the mores,” as 
Sumner would say. In other words, it is part and parcel 
of the state of mind habitually and unconsciously main- 
tained by the masses of the populace. To ask that the 
considerations set off against marriage and family should 
weigh less is to demand that the state of the social mind 
should be something that it is not, or that the eugenically 
superior should set out to defy it, in both cases without 
assuming any adequate change in the industrial back- 
ground of life by which social customs and moral stand- 


6“Qutlines of Economics, by Richard T. Ely, p. 438. 
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ards are conditioned. Thus the eugenics program, on its 
positive side, though it starts as a modest reform, demands 
a sweeping revolution in the sequel, a transformation so 
profound that the eugenist should either ask less in the 
way of results or a vast deal more in the way of radical 
social reconstruction. 

In a candid estimate of its relative importance as an 
agency of social improvement, our conclusions concerning 
eugenics must therefore be somewhat divergent. In the 
first place it constitutes the most ambitious program of 
social self-direction the courageous audacity of man has 
yet conceived, since it proposes to reshape the very stuff 
that human life is made of. In the central idea of eugenics 
we behold nature turning to consciously overhaul herself, 
Consciousness, reflected in the scientific imagination of 
the eugenics movement, proposes to seize the helm and 
direct the course of evolution in such a way that the race 
may actually remold itself physically and mentally. With 
the first application of eugenic theory, human evolution, 
as distinguished from animal and social evolution, be- 
comes to that extent a conscious and self-directed process. 
This applies primarily to the psycho-physical units of 
which society is composed, but it is rightly expected to 
effect indirectly a profound modification of social life, and 
to change also the course of social evolution. 

The more enthusiastic eugenists virtually advocate the 
inculcation of sounder ideals of love and beauty; 
a stronger sense of unity with and obligation toward the 
generations of men, past, present, and future; fuller 
knowledge of the laws of heredity and the results of good 
and bad matings; and the adoption of a new scale of val- 
ues which will place family above furniture in the minds 
of the men and women best fitted by heredity to bequeath 
to their children a superior physical and mental inherit- 
ance in the strictly biological sense of the words. All this 
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is to be accomplished by educational processes, in school 
and out, with incidental and indirect assistance by means 
of legislation. As we have already shown how enormously 
disproportionate the end in view is to the means suggested, 
it is not necessary to dwell further upon it here except to 
repeat that eugenists will probably have to reduce their 
demands or enlarge their methods. Assuming that the 
latter is preferable, they will have to adopt a more cour- 
ageous social radicalism and lay their axe to the root of 
the tree. The declining birth-rate of the successful classes 
is the price paid for their success, and the plutocratic 
society which demands it is an implacable and extortionate 
paymaster. Not only is it extortionate, but also unfor- 
giving. Nothing, however good, can atone for lack of 
economic well-being. That is the supreme good of the 
modern world. Whoever would dim its luster, for even 
so incomparably important an issue as the vital soundness 
of the human race itself, must be prepared to turn the 
industrial world upside down. That eugenists are very 
far from attaining this necessary consistency in their own 
thought will appear in our remarks on the eugenic philoso- 
phy, which follow. 

Viewed strictly, in Galton’s original terms, eugenics has 
no social concepts, no point of view from which to antici- 
pate the direction or the goal of social progress. It simply 
seeks a relatively greater birth-rate of the psycho-physic- 
ally superior, trusting the consequent elevation of human 
material to contribute its full share to the ideal social 
order, whatever that may prove to be. In all this eugenics 
is perfectly self-consistent, but it does not maintain this 
original position of social neutrality. On the contrary it 
too often accepts the present competitive, capitalistic, ex- 
ploitive regime as fundamentally right—so much so that 
success under it becomes the evidence, without necessity 
of proof, of a superior ability. Worse still, this assumed 
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worth is not merely that of the particular individual, but 
is imputed to his ancestral strain. In the view of the naive 
eugenics philosophy, this economic “efficiency” is not so- 
matic, but germinal; not accidental, but biologically pre- 
destined; not a matter of achievement, but of election; a 
work of nature rather than of nurture in any sense of the 
word. 

Taking their stand thus uncritically upon dogmatic 
premises, the eugenists, despite their fine scientific, in- 
ductive reasoning within their special biological field, as- 
sume, unconsciously no doubt, the position of special 
pleaders for the existing social order. The various family 
strains are laid in the balances of economic well-being, and 
solemnly found wanting in hereditary eugenic virtue. The 
present regime, now seemingly tottering to its fall, is thus 
found to be not merely just itself, but the just judge who 
weighs the generations of men, dividing them into the 
sheep and the goats, and, at the hand of the eugenist 
executioner, consigning the one to the outer darkness of 
racial extinction, the other to the eternal life of a socially 
approved and continuing genetic line. 

No doubt eugenists will vigorously repudiate this as a 
misinterpretation, but their works need only to be care- 
fully read to substantiate the indictment. But it must be 
sought between the lines in many places, in the form of 
assumption, implication, and inference. This subtlety, 
hiding itself even from its authors, perhaps, renders it none 
the less retroactive and socially injurious. Those eugen- 
ists who do not wish to be counted among the champions 
of the exploitative philosophy have simply to abandon 
their @ priori reasoning, and maintain a more open mind 
toward the problem of determining the actual distribution 
of genetic worth among social classes. In such an event, 
this criticism of their social philosophy will fall harmless 
to the ground. 
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As the evidence now stands we are not in position to 
dogmatize one way or the other on the latter point. It 
may even be freely conceded that there is a strong prob- 
ability that some positive correlation may yet be found, 
upon adequate statistical investigation, to exist between 
superior hereditory equipment and pecuniary success. But 
a probability is not an established fact, and the weakness 
of the eugenist social theory is that it adopts uncritically 
the Jack Horner philosophy and constantly assumes, even 
frequently declares with explicitness, that the possessors 
of the plums are, ipso facto, the “smart boys.”* 

This position is scarcely more tenable than that cele- 
brated in the nursery rhyme, for all must recognize, upon 
reflection, that the element of fortuitous circumstance, of 
conjuncture, is in both cases too great to validate the im- 
puted superiority. It is a standing marvel that the propo- 
nents of the competitive regime and the unhampered play 
of free enterprise should remain so persistently blind to the 
fact that the handicaps of inherited capital, family prefer- 
ment, social and business connections, and educational 
opportunity are so unequally distributed as to render this 
so-called “fair field” a grotesque myth, and the pride of the 
victors in their economic success often precisely as puerile 
and empty of moral or eugenic meaning as that of Jack 
Horner in his idle nursery triumph. Only when the con- 
ditions of the contest shall be equalized, and a really fair 
competition established, may successful men take just 
pride in their financial rewards, and until that reform 
comes to pass a cloud is cast upon the title of every social 
winner. The recognition of this truth should underlie the 
reasoning of eugenics. Its frequent failure to do so is the 
prime reason for the painful inadequacy of eugenics when 
it leaves its narrower genetic field and attempts to figure 
as a philosophy of social progress. 


7See William James: “Psychology,” for the mentality of the successful. 
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SCALES FOR GRADING SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


By WILLIS W. CLARK 


Department of Educational Research, Los Angeles City Schools 
Formerly Sociologist, California Bureau of Juvenile Research 


RECENT attempts to evaluate sociological data have 
been developing a method of research which may be ex- 
pected to assist in social diagnosis. This method consists 
of scales and measurements for rating, grading, and eval- 
uating social conditions. In many instances, these scales 
have developed in conjunction with, and are analogous 
to, the measurements which have been devised to test 
psychological development and educational progress. 

Social rating scales are prepared for the purpose of pro- 
viding a uniform and objective method of describing and 
determining the relative consequence of the factors under 
consideration. Any social situation which may be accu- 
rately described may be graded by means of a properly 
constructed scale. The method has already been applied 
to home conditions, neighborhood conditions, school build- 
ings, moral character, leadership, juvenile offenses, isola- 
tion, social achievement, qualities of citizenship, etc. This 
article presents the criteria of useful scales and suggests 
briefly the technique in their construction. 

An analysis of the factors involved in the condition to 
be graded is the first step in the preparation of a scale. 
Familiarization with important research studies and social 
surveys in related fields, field-work, and a careful outline- 
study of the problem are suggested as aids in this analysis. 
The social condition may then be classified by items which, 
taken as a whole, constitute the essential qualitative fac- 
tors involved, e. g., necessities, neatness, size, parental con- 
ditions, and parental supervision have been considered 
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the principal elements in home conditions. In certain 
cases it may not be necessary to sub-classify the data; 
e. g., a scale dealing with degree of truancy. The method 
of classification adopted should preferably be concurred in 
by three or more competent persons. It is not necessary 
that a scale contain every possible item related to the con- 
dition to be graded, but it should include enough items to 
allow any important differences in quality to influence the 
final score. 

The most important feature of a scale is its provision 
for evaluating or grading the condition being studied and 
it is in this function that most of our scales have their 
principal weakness. It is necessary that scales be valid, 
reliable, objective, and usable and the steps to be taken 
to secure them will be discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

A scale should measure the factors, abilities, or condi- 
tions which it is designed to measure. In order to obtain 
this feature it is necessary to secure sample descriptions 
which are representative of the entire quantitative range 
from poorest to best, least serious to most serious, most 
inferior to most superior, etc., for each of the qualitative 
items provided for in the classification. For example, in 
a scale for grading juvenile offenses,’ the following sam- 
ples were among those selected to provide a quantitative 
range for the item truancy: 


1. Played hookey to attend a circus. 

2. Played truant only on Fridays on which days he was required 
to memorize poetry. 

3. Played truant intermittently for period of two years. 

4. Frequently away from school and was finally transferred to a 
parental school because of truancy. 

5. Brought before juvenile court three times in two years on ac- 
account of truancy; will not go to school. 


These descriptions should be in objective, non-relative 
terms in order to eliminate personal opinion and clarify 
meaning. The number of sample descriptions necessary 





1Clark, Willis W., Whittier Scale for Grading Juvenile Offenses, 8. 
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depends entirely on the nature of the scale and might vary 
from a few to several hundred. For example, a scale for 
grading quality of associates would not call for as many 
samples as a scale for grading social achievement, or suc- 
cess record, which for adequate description would require 
data for all the various vocational, social, mental, physical, 
moral and spiritual factors involved. 

If it were possible, the relative value of the various sam- 
ples should be determined by intercorrelation with the true 
value of the conditions being graded: However, this 
method is seldom possible as the true value is usually 
unknown. The alternative is to secure ratings of the rela- 
tive value or consequence of the various samples by per- 
sons competent to judge. Directions for rating, together 
with a clearly defined criterion (social consequence of 
offenses, quality of a home, /egibility of handwriting) 
should accompany the samples when submitted for rating. 
The samples may be arranged in rank order if they are 
few in number or may be placed in groups the number of 
which would vary according to the degree of variability 
desired. Ordinarily a range of ten will permit satisfactory 
classification and correlation of samples. 

The number of raters necessary to secure the desired 
reliability, determined by correlating the average ratings 
of one-half with the average ratings of the second half, 
will vary with the nature of the condition for which the 
scale is being prepared. If there is slight difference of 
opinion a small number of raters will be sufficient, while 
if there is a wide diversity of opinion a larger number 
will be required. The aim should be to secure self-correla- 
tion of +.90 or higher. The number of raters required 
may be determined by statistical formulae after a few 
ratings have been obtained and intercorrelated. ‘Twenty 
raters of offenses of juvenile delinquents with an average 
standard deviation of 1.66 on a ten point scale provided 
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a correlation of +.927. Eighty raters on the same scale 
gave a correlation of -+.970. 

After the ratings have been obtained, the results should 
be tabulated and each sample description assigned a nu- 
merical value based on the average ratings as shown in 
Chart I. For most purposes this value may be taken as 
the score to be assigned the sample. However, in some 
cases it is desirable to compute probable error differences 
in merit between samples, thus arriving at scale values. A 
measure of variability such as standard deviation, quartile 
deviation, or probable error, should be obtained for each 
sample for the purpose of determining whether there is 
sufficient agreement among the raters to warrant its reten- 
tion in the scale. In case the P. E. is not over one-fourth 
the range of the scale the sample may be safely retained. 

These samples, which may be considered standards, 
should be regrouped in order of scale value under the item 
classification to which they relate for the purpose of pro- 
viding a standard score sheet. (See Chart I.) All sam- 
ples having similar or equivalent score values should be 
assigned unit grades; e. g., samples having average score 
between 3.5 and 4.4 may be grouped as 4; between 4.5 
and 5.4 as 5; etc. It may be necessary to eliminate cer- 
tain of the original specimens in case they (1) are similar 
in content to other samples, (2) have a high degree of 
variability among ratings, or (3) have extreme rating val- 
ues for a given grade. 

The standard score sheet provides a uniform and ob- 
jective method of evaluating the social condition under 
consideration. Data which have been accumulated may 
be compared with the standard samples and assigned val- 
ues by one person which are approximately as reliable as 
if the data had been rated by the same number of persons 
as provided ratings for the standard samples. The average 
correlation obtained when three persons independently 
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graded juvenile offenses by using a standard score sheet 
prepared by the writer was +.93. When similar specimen 
offenses were rated independently by the same persons an 
average correlation of only +.69 was obtained. 

In addition to furnishing a score for each of the items, 
scales for grading social conditions, as outlined above, pro- 
vide a general index which is a numerical valuation of the 
relative quality, importance, or seriousness of the con- 
dition under investigation. This general index is obtained 
by adding together all of the item scores and is analogous 
to objective measures in current usage such as height, 
weight, temperature, mental age, etc. It is particularly 
valuable for analysis and correlation of interrelated social 
problems. 

The usefulness of results obtained by applying scales for 
grading social conditions depends on the accuracy of the 
original data, and the use of such scales does not enable 
social case workers and research students to eliminate 


careful investigation. Rather, they foster the systematic 
collection of pertinent data and the keeping of accurate 
records and, in addition, aid in scientific interpretation 
and evaluation. 
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THE JAPANESE FAMILY 


By Y. KAMII 


Graduate Student, University of Southern California 


THERE are many differences in civilization between the 
East and the West. The family problem is one of the 
most conspicuous examples. The family is the social unit 
in the Far East, while the individual is the basis of society 
in the West, the family being largely a unit of individuals. 
In Japan at least, the highest virtue in regard to the family 
is to glorify the family name. It is regarded as a matter 
of great concern to allow the family line to die out, even 
as an insult to the ancestors. The ancestral history is the 
first consideration in selecting a life partner. 

The Japanese family is based on vertical relationship, 
that is relations between ancestor and parents, and par- 
ents and children. The term “family” includes grand- 
parents, parents, children, and sometimes grandchildren. 
Western people usually mean by family, husband and 
wife and children only. 

In Japan the moral relation between parents and chil- 
dren is more important than that between husband and 
wife. The concept of love which is of vital importance in 
the Western family is overshadowed by the term “filial 
piety” in the Land of the Rising Sun. In case the head of 
a family reached a declining age, say sixty or sixty-five, 
it has been customary for the head to retire from active 
life, letting his eldest son take his place as successor, so 
that he may enjoy the rest of his life, especially in religious 
meditation. 

For two hundred years, the woman has been guided in 
her conduct by the teaching of a sage, Ekken Kaibara, a 
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scholar adhering to Confucianism, who prescribed the law 
for woman in the Onna Daigaku, Japan’s code of morals 
before the Meiji Era. In this notable document, the vir- 
tues befitting woman are defined as follows: obedience, 
first and foremost, chastity, mercy, quietness, and self- 
sacrifice, and her worst vice, jealousy. These virtues have 
molded the Japanese woman who appears to the Amer- 
icans extremely tender, faithful, sweet and hard-working. 
Above all virtues, the spirit of self-sacrifice—sacrifice to 
the parents-in-law, to the husband, and to the children— 
is the best chcaracteristic to be found in the Japanese 
woman. Japanese history is filled with many pages de- 
picting the heroism of many modest women. 

The weak points of the Japanese woman, as a whole, as 
compared with the Western woman, are (1) small phy- 
sique, (2) lack of spirit of independence, and (3) lack of 
high intelligence. She is still disqualified as her husband’s 
intellectual companion. Politics and social events are 
closed to her. The progress of woman, however, can- 
not be overlooked. She is awakening to the universal de- 
mands of the new age and is clamoring for higher educa- 
tion, political rights and equal opportunities with man. 
She is, moreover, fulfilling splendid missions, religious and 
social, through various organizations. 

The pride of the family in Japan is chagrined by the 
second highest rate of divorce in the world. There are 
several causes. (1) Chief cause is the submission of indi- 
viduality at the altar of family pride. If a bride fails in 
observing the family rule of tradition, she is likely di- 
vorced, not by the husband, but often by the family. (2) 
Conflict between the wife and her mother-in-law is an- 
other important cause. The mother-in-law is likely to be 
a woman educated in a conservative school, while the new 
wife has been educated in a modern educational intsitu- 
tion. (3) Lack of understanding and lack of mutual love 
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before marriage. (4) In Western countries, the family is 
dissolved by divorce, as the family is composed of hus- 
band, wife and children. In Japan, however, it is not 
broken down by divorce, because marriage means woman’s 
entrance into the husband’s ancestral family line. The 
family remains, regardless of the divorce or separation, 
hence divorce does not disintegrate the family, although 
it disrupts the home. (5) Lack of religious influence. Al- 
though there is religion in every family, neither ancestor 
worship nor Buddhism lays special emphasis on sanctity 
of marital ties. The ethical part of daily life is chiefly 
determined by Confucianism, which is not a religion but 
ethics, whose standard of family relationship is anti- 
quated. 

Christianity has instituted the spirit of love within the 
family. It has brought a new idea concerning marriage 
and divorce. Christianity, it seems to me, is the only re- 
ligion which has demanded the new standard of morality 
and has the motive power of executing it as regards family 
relationship and social conducts. 

The Eastern concept, with its emphasis upon the family 
unit system has an advantage, for the dissolution or dying 
out of a family rarely happens. This situation greatly in- 
creases the stability of society. The recent development 
of Japan is said to be due to patriotism, national unity, 
and efficiency of family system. 

Family pride or responsibility to ancestors prevents in- 
dividuals from falling easily into vicious temptations. The 
family unit system increases unity. The co-operation and 
mutual help among brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren, main family and branch families, is often found. 

On the other hand the individual unit system encour- 
ages personal initiative and independent spirit among the 
members of the family. The wonderful inventions and 
unprecedented discoveries, both mental and material, 
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made by American and European people, are partly 
result of the individualism that is encouraged within the 
family. 

Under the family unit system, how many youths check 
their ardent desire for self-aggrandizement and hopes for 
a larger life or higher calling, in order that they may 
attend to small matters pertaining to the family interests. 
How many maidens sacrifice their aspirations for the wel- 
fare of their home. How many mothers slave and drudge 
to keep up ancestral reputations. Personalities are nipped 
in the bud at the altar of family worship. 

The individual system encourages domestic democracy. 
It promotes the status of woman and children in the 
home, whereby she may enjoy liberty, and whereby each 
may hold herself responsible for her own will and conduct. 
It is impossible to hope for domestic democracy and eff- 
ciency without the help of Western individualism. 

Extreme familism tends to check independence and in- 
itiative, making people conservative and also formal. On 
the other hand, extreme individualism causes people to 
become selfish, materialistic, unpleasantly aggressive, and 
creates undue competition and conflict, with the possible 
result of neural and physical destruction. The extreme 
familism of Japan and the extreme individualism in the 
family life of America are both harmful. Both Japan and 
America lead the world in the divorce rate. Familism and 
individualism used to be harmonized; the coming civiliza- 
tion needs to be built up on the territory where familism 
and individualism overlap. 

In attaining this purpose, Christianity holds the dy- 
namic—love. This will reconstruct the Japanese home, 
making it democratic; and protect the American home, 
producing true filial respect. 

















A STUDY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN PEKING, CHINA 


By RALPH F. BURNIGHT 


Instructor in Sociology, Peking University. 


The Police Department of Peking has divided the poor 
people of the city into two classes which they call “the 
poor” and “the very poor.” It has organized the city into 
twenty districts and in each district the policemen keep in 
close touch with every phase of the life of every inhabitant. 
No change takes place in any household without the 
police knowing of it. Among other things, the policemen 
know with accuracy the income of each family, and for 
purposes of classification have divided the ‘two poorest 
groups into the classes given above. They seem however 
to have no fixed standard of what constitutes a “poor” 
family or where the quality of “poor” ends and that of 
“very poor” begins. Approximately, however, a family of 
two persons is called “poor” if they have an income of less 
than $66.00 silver (about $33.00 in American money) a 
year, or a family of four, if their income is less than $93.00. 
It has been estimated that a Chinese family of five can live 
without outside help on $100.00, silver, a year,’, so that 
it can be seen that the “poor” of the city are very close 
to the subsistence line, while the “very poor” are in a 
state of practical destitution. According to a recent sur- 
vey of Peking,” out of a total population of 811,556 (1917), 
there are 31,416 “poor” and 65,434 “very poor” or a total 
of 98,850, which is 11.9 per cent of the entire population. 

A typical “poor” family lives in a home that I pass 
1Dittmer, C. G., “An Estimate of the Chinese Standard of Living,” Quarterly 


Journal of Economics, Vol 33, Nov. 1918. 
2Gamble-Burgess, Peking, A Social Survey, George H. Doran Co., N. Y., 1921. 
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often, which is located on a narrow alley-like street at a 
place where the wall of one compound juts out into the 
street about five feet beyond the normal property line, 
making a little alcove or corner which this enterprising 
beggar family has appropriated. The house is built of 
bricks that evidently have been picked up, a few at a time, 
from around buildings that were in process of construc- 
tion, and the roof and door are composed of tile and 
board acquired in the same way. 

I thought that the people living there had reached about 
the lowest stage of poverty, until one wintry night when 
the thermometer was below zero, I saw two little children 
huddled together, peering in through a crack in the rice- 
paper window of this “shack,” and learned that they rep- 
resented the “very poor.” They had no home at all, but 
were wandering about begging and looking for a place 
where they could find shelter from the penetrating cold. 

Last winter, in connection with a course in Social Sur- 
veys given at Peking University, I visited many of the 
homes of the poor and the very poor in one police district. 
Most of the houses consisted of one room about seven feet 
wide by ten feet long. Many were even smaller. There 
was one door and usually one window in each, although 
many times the latter had not been provided, each being 
made of lattice covered with paper. In the summer, holes 
were punched in the paper, but in the winter they were all 
securely pasted up, giving no ventilation except through 
the door when it was open. About two-thirds of the room 
was taken up by the &’ang, a sort of a brick bed. At the 
end of the k’ang was a small hole dug in the dirt floor 
with an iron bar across the top which served as a stove. 
The flue from the stove led under the k’ang and thus the 
fire, when there was one, served both to cook the food and 
to warm the bed. The top of the k’ang was covered with a 
piece of straw matting and, if the family were not too poor, 
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a quilt of some sort. However I saw a large number of 
homes where the straw matting was all the bedding the 
family possessed. In many of the houses the articles just 
mentioned completed the inventory of furniture and of all 
other possessions. In some of the more pretentious houses 
there might be a kang (a large earthen water jar) or a 
box which served as a table and cupboard, but if the family 
possessed any furniture they were not classed as poor by 
the police. In most of the homes there was a shrine of 
some sort, usually just a picture of the household god on 
a brilliant red, green, and gold paper, fastened on the wall. 

The average family consisted of four persons, although 
in many there were seven or eight. Some of the families 
even had boarders in order to help meet the rent which 
averaged between one and two dollars a month. The 
entire family, including parents, children, and boarders 
slept on the single k’ang. With conditions such as these, 
it is easy to understand the immoral conditions which ex- 
ist in the poorer parts of the city. 

In several of the homes that I visited I found one mem- ° 
ber of the household sick. Usually it was a baby or a child, 
but sometimes it was the mother or father. It was not 
often that the father lost time from his work on account of 
sickness because that was a luxury he could not afford. 
In the cases where the father was sick, it was always very 
serious and the family was reduced to the lowest straits 
of poverty, the mother and children often being compelled 
to go out on the streets and beg. A great many children 
were broken out with smallpox and many of the other 
people had other loathsome and contagious diseases. The 
spread of diseases of that sort would be very hard to check 
under these bad living conditions were it not for the fact 
that Nature has furnished a good antiseptic in the form of 
the sun which shines brightly even during the coldest 
months of the winter and which is an effective germicide. 
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In examining the budgets of families of this class who 
live just outside of Peking, Prof. C. G. Dittmer of Tsing 
Hua College found that from 63 per cent to 83 per cent of 
the total income was spent for food, the greatest majority 
of families spending about 80 per cent; from 7 per cent to 
16 per cent was spent for rent; and from seven-tenths of 
1 per cent to 10 per cent wxs spent for clothing. In the 
latter case the yearly amount spent was thirty cents.* 
Several cases were found where the family did not possess 
enough clothing to go around so the children had to stay 
at home huddled together on the &’ang during the day, 
while the older people worked or begged; at night the gar- 
ments were used for bedding. In the summer time, this 
difficulty is overcome by the fact that the boys under ten 
or twelve years of age go about naked and the older people 
wear an absolute minimum of clothing. 

In traveling about Peking, or through any oriental 
city, one is constantly impressed with the need of medical 
aid, but until recently this work was very difficult on ac- 
count of the superstitions of the people. Stories were told 
of how foreign medicine was made from the eyes and 
other parts of the bodies of Chinese children. People be- 
lieved these and other stories of the same type about for- 
eigners and even covered the faces of their children when 
foreigners passed in order to ward off the evil spell which 
was cast on a child by the look of a “foreign devil.” These 
superstitions largely disappeared after 1900, but even yet 
many of the people are afraid to take advantage of the 
free medical clinics operated by the mission hospitals. 
Superstition still hinders the doctors in their work. This 
can best be illustrated by an incident which I saw soon 
after | came to Peking. As I was walking along one of the 
principal streets I noticed a crowd standing around some 
object. On worming my way through the crowd I found 


8Dittmer, op. cit. 
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a man lying on the frozen ground evidently in great pain. 
A police officer was standing by him and I decided that 
the man would be taken care of. This was about eleven 
o’clock. At three o’clock I passed that way again and the 
man was still lying there, now evidently dying, with the 
crowd looking passively on. The body lay untouched, 
except to have a piece of straw matting thrown over it, 
for three days. When I protested to a medical missionary 
and asked why something was not done, especially since 
this took place within a block of the mission hospital, 
he explained that the more superstitious people believe 
that if they helped a person who was dying and he re- 
covered, the evil spirit whose designs on his intended vic- 
tim had been frustated would enter their own bodies and 
would kill them instead of the intended victim . If, on the 
other hand, anyone touched the person to take him to a 
hospital and subsequently he died, the relatives would hold 
the person who had helped him responsible for the death, 
even though the suffering person would have died anyhow; 
and if he happened to be the father of a family, the per- 
son who had carried him to the hospital, or the hospital 
itself, would have to support the family. One of the mis- 
sion hospitals had an experience of that sort a few years 
ago and before they were through with the case they had to 
pay the relatives several thousand dollars. Now, when- 
ever a patient comes to the hospital, he must be accom- 
panied by a relative or a friend who assumes the respon- 
sibility for him. In a series of evangelistic meetings which 
were being held during this last Chinese New Year season, 
a man in the center of the audience was suddenly stricken 
with an epileptic fit. No one dared touch him and it was 
half an hour before a relative could be found who would 
consent to have him taken to a hospital. 

Aside from the much needed medical relief, it goes with- 
out saying that, with conditions such as I have described, 
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there is a tremendous need for relief of other forms. Until 
the establishing of the Republic in 1912, there was prac- 
tically no organized relief work except for the distribution 
of grain in times of famine, a few small private charitable 
institutions, and that which was done by the missionaries. 
According to the Chinese ideas, when a person dies, if he 
is not given a good funeral and a respectable grave, his 
spirit will “lose face” in the spirit world and will therefore 
become angry and will return to bring bad luck to the 
persons who failed to provide for his funeral. Consequently 
it was thought more necessary to provide a good funeral 
than it was to help the sick or starving in order to keep 
them from dying. With this idea in mind, there were 
several philanthropic organizations in existence whose 
members provided funerals and places of burial for the 
destitute.‘ It is for this same reason that, on the death of 
the father, many poor families pay several hundred dol- 
lars for an elaborate funeral, contracting debts which it 
takes generations to pay. 

When the Republic was established, most of the relief 
work in the city of Peking was taken over by the police 
department and is now being conducted by them. The 
old idea of “charity” and temporary relief still prevails, but 
the western ideals are slowly making themselves felt, and 
at the present time more and more corrective and pre- 
ventive work is being done. Trades are being taught in 
the poorhouses, orphanages, and other institutions and 
persons who are in need are helped to find work. Aside 
from the regular institutions of relief, the most popular 
methods of helping the needy are by establishing kung 
ch’angs or work rooms where women can come and work 
and be paid for their work. Such work rooms have been 
provided by the police department and by private groups. 
Practically all the foreign women in Peking are directly 


4Gamble, op. cit., p. 267. 
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interested in one or more of the kung ch’angs. The chief 
criticism of the institutional work as it exists at the present 
time is that it is totally inadequate for the needs of the 
city and that it is not unified. Peking should have some 
sort of an organization or bureau which can investigate 
the cases of those who need help and which can intelligent- 
ly direct the relief work of the city as it is very evident 
that there is a great deal of waste through indiscriminate 
giving and through duplication. 

Aside from the problem of poverty, the greatest social 
problem in all the large cities of China is that of prostitu- 
tion. This is largely brought about by the Chinese ideas 
regarding women and marriage. With the marriage cus- 
toms such as they are, where a man usually does not even 
see his future wife until the time for the ceremony, there 
is a very large number of unhappy marriages. This is 
especially true since it has never been thought worth while 
to educate the women, and so it often happens that a man 
with a fine education, sometimes gained in foreign schools, 
has found himself married to an illiterate woman. Even 
before marriage, a young man is not allowed to have any 
social relationships whatever with any girls except possible 
his sisters, and even after marriage, companionship such 
as we know it in America, does not exist between a man 
and his wife. Consequently, in order to satisfy their de- 
sires for association with the opposite sex, men have sought 
the houses of prostitution. The fact that they are often 
seeking only what Westerners would consider legitimate 
social intercourse is shown by the fact that the first item 
on the price list of the brothels is for “sitting and talking.” 
The girls in these houses are expert conversationalists and 
often have been given a fine classical education or have 
had good musical training and are often nothing more 
than professional entertainers. By these statements I do 
not mean to minimize the social evil as it exists in Peking, 
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but rather to show that conditions cannot be judged wholly 
by Western standards. Prostitution is a very serious evil 
and is growing especially fast among the student and of- 
ficial classes. In 1919 there were in Peking 3,130 licensed 
prostitutes, which, in comparison with the population of 
the city, makes one prostitute for every 258 inhabitants. 
Among the large cities of the world this percentage is ex- 
ceeded by only one: namely, Shanghai. 

I cannot go further into the details of this problem, but 
have given these facts only to indicate the relation of the 
social evil to the future development of China. Mr. Gamble 
has given the key to the situation when he says, “The new 
spirit of freedom which swept the country after the Repub- 
lic was founded in 1912, and which has showed itself so 
plainly in freer social relations between men and women, 
has doubtless been responsible for the increase in vice 
among young men and for the general letting down of 
standards. When one sees so many of the old standards 
and customs being shattered, it is easy to include personal 
morals in the list of those that are to be abolished.”’ This 
brings the problem home, especially to teachers. In bring- 
ing new customs and social ideals to the people of China, 
we shall have failed if we do not at the same time bring 
new moral and spiritual ideals. That must be an integral 
part of the program of those who are, and of the greater 
number of students of the social sciences in America who 
I hope soon will be, seeking to bring about the social 
evangelization of China. 


5Gamble, op. cit., p. 243. 
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THE WORLD AS A GROUP CONCEPT 


By EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


University of Southern California. 


Inasmuch as sociology has assumed the study of group 
phenomena as its field, one of its obligations is that of 
considering the world as a social group. The problem 
that is thus presented is almost insuperable, but the items 
of progress in this connection are encouraging. 

The succession of horde, tribe, tribal confederacy, city- 
state, feudal state, monarchical state, and democratic 
nation-state leads logically to a next stage, namely, a 
world community. An increasing number of persons are 
attaining a scale of world attitudes. Christianity’s funda- 
mental propositions of a brotherhood of man and a 
Fatherhood of God, while indistinctly drawn ideas, are 
noteworthy. World attitudes have led to world organiza- 
tions, hundreds of which have been established in the last 
seventy-five years. Although these are voluntary institu- 
tions with little power of enforcement of rules in a world 
way, and although they are functioning largely as social 
units in their own behalf rather than in behalf of world 
advance, nevertheless they are creating a world opinion, 
and affording increasing opportunity for co-operative in- 
ternational activities. 

Religion, business, science, and art alike have leaped 
the boundaries of nations, and are functioning on the basis 
of the world as a group unit. Foreign travel, the universal 
language of the motion picture, the international press 
associations are indirectly pushing forward the idea of 
the world as a group concept. Improvements in rapid 
communication, including radio telegraphy and telephony, 
are annihilating geographic distances between population 
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centers and bringing civilization together daily around a 
world conference table. Moreover, the essential unity of 
human minds everywhere has been established and lends 
color to the proposition of the world as a group concept. 

The Hague Tribunal and international law with all 
their world responsibility implications, although helpless 
in a real international crisis, serve to command the respect 
of the nations for the settlement of many ordinary dis- 
putes. The League to Enforce Peace set a new world 
ideal clearly before public opinion, while the formation 
of a League of Nations constituted another step in the 
direction of world community. The Washington Confer- 
ence of Limitation of Armaments, while based on the du- 
bious principle that independent nations should come to 
agreements on world matters without giving up even a 
small degree of sovereignty to a world organization, may 
be reviewed, however, as promoting the growth of a world 
public opinion, a world conscience, and an open world 
diplomacy. 

At best, however, the principles of international law, 
and of all agreements made between nations as sovereign 
groups, are likely to break down because of the absence of 
an adequate coercive force to compel a self-centered na- 
tion to obey. Moreover, the absence of the world concept 
in the minds of national leaders in a tangible sense pre- 
vents them from judging their official acts in the light 
of world needs, and thus leads them, as Germany was led, 
to postulate false national values and ideals. 

Before any League or Association of Nations can hope 
to succeed or before we can speak of abolishing war, the 
majority of the people in the leading nations will need 
to learn the meaning of the concept of the world as a 
social group, to think in world terms, and for a period of 
time long enough to enable such attitudes to become hab- 
its. They will need to learn to judge the acts of their 
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respective nations from the standpoint of world welfare, 
but this they cannot do until local, provincial, and na- 
tional thinking is supplemented by world thinking. There 
is an abundance of local minds, but only a few world 
minds capable of grasping the details of world problems 
in their full significance. World minds can be created by 
developing habits of thinking about world problems. 

Despite the progress which is being made, the people 
of the different leading nations as a class have not yet 
sensed the meaning of world community. -The world has 
reached the point where public opinion speaks of Western 
civilization or Eastern civilization, and where the differ- 
ences between the two, not the likenesses, are receiving 
the attention of hectic and spectacular movements on both 
sides of the Pacific. The average members of the Western 
social order are widely proclaiming the superiority of 
Western civilization. They fail to study, either at all or 
with unprejudiced minds, the worthy points of Eastern 
development; they see chiefly its defects. They even fail 
to feel humble because of the weaknesses of Western civ- 
ilization. Likewise, many of the adherents of Eastern 
civilization are silently and politely feeling a sense of pity 
for Western chauvinists. Rabindranath Tagore freely ex- 
presses himself, calling Western society black in certain 
essentials; while another leader, Ghandi, openly repu- 
diates many of the fundamentals of the Western social 
order. 

From the constructive side, we may work out a con- 
spectus of the best traits of Western civilization by fol- 
lowing the path blazed by Charles A. Ellwood. These at- 
tributes may be divided into two groups, those derived 
from ancient life and those from modern (nineteenth and 
twentieth century) life. The two divisions contain four 
and three sets of factors respectively. (1) A set of ethical 
and religious values was derived from the Hebrews and 
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early Christians. In the former the major concept is jus- 
tice; and in the latter, love. (2) A number of philo- 
sophical and esthetic values was contributed by the 
Greeks. (3) A set of administrative and legal values, 
stressing the rights of property, originated with the Ro- 
mans. (4) A set of personal liberty values was developed 
by the early Teutons and given concrete modern expres- 
sion under the /aissez faire doctrine of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in Western Europe and the United States. Within 
recent decades three additional values have been produced 
by Occidentalism, namely, (5) scientific methods, (6) 
business and industrial techniques, and (7) as an antidote 
to economic extremes, humanitarian values. 

For purposes of comparison an analysis of Eastern civ- 
ilization may be suggested here. Orientalism is known 
(1) for its self-sacrifice values, which to the Oriental 
makes Occidentalism seem synonymous with organized 
selfishness. (2) There is the contemplativeness of Orien- 
talism culminating in metaphysics. (3) In the East there 
is custom veneration, for parents, for established ways, for 
the naturally and socially stable phases of life, and for 
law and order. (4) There is a set of human courtesy and 
appreciative values, crystallizing in conventional stand- 
ards. (5) Orientalism is esthetic and mystically, not 
rationalistically, philosophic. (6) Orientalism is noted 
for its sense of social solidarity, which produces a strong 
sentiment of patriotism and social obligation. The social 
group and its standards are the major concepts and the 
individual, the minor. In the East the family group is 
the unit, as compared with the individual in the West. 
(7) The Oriental lives in generalizations rather than in 
particularizations—a principle which is fundamental to 
the Oriental’s other traits. 

When the positive elements in Western and Eastern civ- 
ilizations are brought together, certain antagonisms are 
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evident. For example: 


The rational versus the mystically philosophic 
Particularization versus generalization 

The individual over against the family unit 
Horizonta! love versus vertical love 

Facts versus concepts 

Individualism versus solidarity 

Personality versus impersonality 

Liberty versus formality 

Action versus contemplation 

Finding versus losing 

Dominating versus appreciating 

Acquiring versus undertanding 

The physical versus the psychical 

Anxiety versus tranquility 

The means of life versus the sake of living - 


These contrasts, some of which have been stated by 
scholars such as Inazo Nitobe and K. S. Inui, upon reflec- 
tion provide nothing less than adequate bases for building 
a world community that will be superior to either Western 
or Eastern civilization. Many of them are superficial in 
character; they do not represent unreconcilable opposites 
but differences in degree. Many of them are on the sur- 
face of life. The rationalist is also a mystic, but less 
mystical than the true mystic. The latter is also a ration- 
alist, but less of a rationalist than the true rationalist. 
He who particularizes also generalizes and assumes gen- 
eralizations, but less so than does the true generaliza- 
tionist ; the latter in turn also particularizes but to a lesser 
degree than does the thorough-going particularist. Thus 
we might continue throughout the list of contrasts. After, 
all, both Occidentalism and Orientalism are the products 
of group life of humans, and in the deepest fundamentals 
hence may be expected to be similar. 

If this presentation is not convincing and the opponent 
of world community should persist in emphasizing con- 
tradictions, it may be stated that the laws of human na- 
ture, whether of the East or West, are evidently of the 
same pattern as the laws of physical nature and the uni- 
verse. In these realms we find harmony built out of so- 
called opposites. The centrifugal and centripetal forces 
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operate to produce a universe, and the laws of heredity 
and of variation function together in producing standard- 
ized species and races. If we hold to the theory that ours 
is a dualistic universe, we may well stress the fact that 
it is a uni-verse. ‘There is one harmony, and within this 
harmony there are two general sets of apparently contra- 
dictory elements, centripetal and centrifugal, heredity 
and variation, stability and change, light and darkness, 
evolution and revolution, individualism and solidarity, 
conflict and co-operation, hate and love. The concept of 
the world as a group unit involves a synergizing of Occi- 
dentalism and Orientalism, and is based on universal 
grounds and social logic. 

It now remains to indicate some of the rising tendencies 
of the world as a social group. (1) The world as a com- 
munity unit is becoming psychically one faster than 
racially one. Mankind had a common origin, but dis- 
persed in various directions over the earth. In migrating, 
man encountered environments, and became differentiated 
into races and cultures. The cultures are now being 
united. The inventions in communication have brought 
the people of the world into close contact, and made pos- 
sible the production of a world civilization. The common 
culture will perhaps always show marked variations, but 
its unity is apparently fundamental. Inasmuch as the 
different climatic regions of the earth will continue to 
function in producing dark and light-skinned races, and 
sunny and serious people, distinct races biologically will 
probably remain, although an increasing amount of racial 
admixture, intermarriage, and amalgamation may be ex- 
pected to take place. 

(2) The world as a group unit is being characterized 
by an expansion of the individual’s sense of ethical respon- 
sibility. The concept of progress is probably marked by 
this phenomenon more than by any other. Moreover, it 
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is only a puny conception of man’s ethical possibilities 
which would deny the continued expansion of man’s 
sense of social responsibility—to include all mankind. 

(3) Human civilization is slowly moving toward a 
world political structure superior in strength to the most 
powerful nations today, and yet jealously guarding the 
needs of individual nations, both large and small. There 
is no reason why it may not be built out of the virtues 
of present-day nations; it probably will not abolish na- 
tions, but foster them as long as they work for the 
planetary good. It will undoubtedly do away with hyper- 
nationalism, provincialism, and chauvinism. It can 
hardly function well unless it eliminates the balance of 
power theory, the secret treaty habit, and territorial ag- 
grandizement schemes. 

(4) The world as a group unit is becoming democratic; 
moreover, history throws overwhelming doubt on the pos- 
sibility of a world political structure being built out of 
autocratic principles without carrying in itself the elements 
of decay and self-destruction. Rulership from the top 
down exclusively, bears its own seeds of destruction in the 
prolonged power which it gives the few over the many. 
Through autocracy, even the education of the multitude 
can be subverted. 

The evidence indicates that not autocracy but aristoc- 
racy will exist with democracy in world community. The 
tendency is toward a democratic aristocracy, an aristoc- 
racy that is being guided by the needs of the many, that 
is not wasting itself in extravagant living, that endeavors 
to stimulate all individuals to reach increasingly higher 
levels of social achievement, and thus create a democracy 
of social aristocrats, of superior men and women with 
unselfish super-social attitudes. 

Industrial democracy is developing as a characteristic 
of the world as a social group. Neither labor nor capital 
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is entitled to full control. One has as its chief goal, cap- 
ital; the other, wages; both these ends are materialistic, 
low grade, and in conflict at times with democratic and 
spiritual values. According to present knowledge, an 
enduring world community will place service values in 
control, not only of labor and of capital, but also of all 
occupational and professional activities of man. Individ- 
uals in increasing numbers are striving with one another 
in rendering service. Profitism and speculation are being 
slowly supplanted by the service attitude. A creditable 
advance has already been made in putting the service 
standard in charge of several professions, such as the min- 
istry, teaching, social work, the judiciary, medicine. 

(5) The world as a group unit is becoming increasingly 
spiritual. The trend of evolution is unmistakably from 
the dominance of the physical forces to control by spir- 
itual forces. The psychic factors in civilization have been 
gradually emerging into positions of control. The need 
for decades has been urgent for the establishment of a 
universal language, common to all mankind. A truly 
international university would further the evolution of 
world community. Clearly some force, such as Christian- 
ity’s dynamic of love, is needed in order to maintain in 
effect the implications of the world as a social group. 
Humanitarianism is not enough, for it has no goal outside 
itself, and is apt to become self-centered and professional. 
The Christian principle of love is humanitarian, but 
more—its ultimate goal is located outside and beyond 
humanity. Thus it becomes a dynamic force for perpetu- 
ally putting new and sacrificial living into civilization 
everywhere. Science has invented such powerful engines 
of human destruction that the people of the world are not 
safe until they learn to appreciate the manifold implica- 
tions of the concept of the world as a group, and on the 
basis of good will to develop habits of appropriate be- 
havior. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Our Contemporary which is published at the University of 
Southern California, The Personalist, is establishing a splendid and 
deserved reputation for itself as a scholarly journal of philosophy, 
theology, and literature. Its editor and founder, Dr. Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling, has succeeded in establishing a cultural and thought- 
generating enterprise. 

Tue Journat or Appiiep Socrio.ocy, which has increased its size 
fifty per cent in the past year and which is contemplating further 
expansion, will increase its subscription price to two dollars after 
January 1, 1923. Until that date new subscriptions and renewals 
will be received at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents. As here- 
tofore, all editorial, managerial, and literary work on the JouRNAL 
will be done without remuneration, and all funds will be used to 
pay the costs of printing and publishing. The promotion committee 
of the Journat, under the chairmanship of Dr. William C. Smith, 
is steadily increasing its activities. 

Our Contrisutors to this issue include Dr. Clarence M. Case, 
chairman of the Division of Sociology in the University of lowa. 
Dr. Case has been a member of the Summer Session faculty of the 
University of Southern California, giving courses in Human Races 
and Cultures, and Democracy and Progress. ' Willis W. Clark, 
A.M., has achieved remarkable success in social research, particu- 
larly at the California Bureau of Research. Mr. Y. Kamii, A.B., is 
engaged in educational work in California and especially Amer- 
icanization activities. Ralph F. Burnight, A. M., has recently re- 
turned from the University of Peking where he was a member of the 
faculty for two years as the chosen honor representative abroad of 
the student body of the University of Southern California. 














News Notes 


Tue visit of Professor John L. Gillin of the University of Wis- 
consin to Southern California at the close of last semester was a 
direct stimulus to numbers of social workers and persons interested 
in applied sociology. 

Tue peatu of Simon N. Patten in July at the age of seventy 
removes from life one whose keen pen has long been active in 
analyzing the problems in social and economic thought. He will 
be remembered for his theory of pain economy and pleasure 
economy, although this idea is only one of many of his original 
interpretations. 

Tue Division or Socra, Worx of the University of Southern 
California in June, 1922, graduated its second class, which this year 
numbered seventeen, fourteen receiving Certificates in Social Work, 
and three the advanced recognition represented by the Diploma in 
Social Work. These persons were: Alice M. Fesler, A.M., Rosalie 
B. Fowler, A.M., and Marguerite Monroe, A.M. 

A CONFERENCE on Social Studies in the Secondary Schools was held 
in Bovard Administration Building, Los Angeles, in July, under 
the direction of Professors William C. Smith, Clarence M. Case, and 
Clarence E. Rainwater. Opinion was strong favoring the movement 
now gaining ground in the United States to make the social studies 
the central core of the secondary school curriculum. 

THE ADVERSE DECISION of the Supreme Court of the United States 
with reference to the child labor law is unique in that it is based 
on an interpretation of the motives behind the law. The fact that 
the law uses an interstate commerce prohibition in order to stop 
child labor is held to invalidate it. Apparently, the remaining 
method of solving the child labor problem must be utilized, namely, 
an amendment to the Constitution. 

Dr. Atva W. Tayvor, in an address at the University of Southern 
California recently, discussed the question: “What’s on the Worker’s 
Mind?” He stated that labor wants (1) a better hazard in life— 
more wages; (2) security in his job; (3) more leisure, especially 
for the later years of life; (4) a larger part in citizenship with the 
stress on human protection more than on property protection behind 
the law; and (5) a new social adjustment, such as that advocated 
in the Social Creed of the Churches 














Book Notes 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION. By Cuartss A. 
Extitwoop. Macmillan, 1922, pp. xv+323. 
This treatise is probably the most important analysis of religion 


from the scientifically sociological viewpoint that has been written. 
It represents a long day’s journey in advance of anything in print in 
its field. It is not only scientific and sociological, but it offers a 
larger and more constructive interpretation of Christianity than has 
heretofore been given the world. It contributes sociologic content 
to personal religion in a way that identifies religion with all that is 
wholesome. It is both evolutionary and deeply spiritual without 
being inconsistent, making the religious cant of the hour look pitiful, 
and causing the dominating materialism to sink into a subordinate 
place. The book is not only a discussion of the reconstruction of 
religion, but also, and even more important in a sense, a virile treat- 
ment of the reconstruction of society. E. S. B. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE. By L. T. Hosnouse. Holt, 


1922, pp. xili+246. 
From the standpoint of social philosophy the author postulates 


in an experimental way a conception of the harmonious fulfilment 
of human capacity and inquires into the conditions of its realization. 
He argues against the workman’s “right,” as such, to wages and 
the millionaire’s “right,” as such to wealth; against individuals re- 
ceiving the social increment (“if this value came back to the town col- 
lectively, the increase of population would pay its own way”); and 
against production for private profit under social control. The argu- 
ments are incisive and well supported. E. S. B. 


WALL SHADOWS. By Franx Tannensaum. Putnam, 1922, 
pp. xvii+168. 

The author analyzes the attitudes of prisoners and makes a plea 
for what he calls “prison democracy,” which is the same idea that 
T. M. Osborne has developed through prison welfare leagues. The 
evil that society through its prisons does to offenders is herein de- 
picted vividly. Brutality is pronounced a constant factor in prison 
organization. The prison is assumed to make social lives out of 
helpless men living under unsocial and anti-social conditions. The 
author is on untenable ground when he calls punishment immoral 
and useless, unless by punishment he means brutality. 
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NEW HOMES FOR OLD. By S. P. Brecxryrince, Harper Bros., 
1921, pp. xv-+356. 
This is the sixth of eleven volumes on Americanization Studies 


being prepared under the direction of Mr. Allen T. Burns; it deals 
with the problems of family readjustment which every immigrant 
has to face on entering America. It is an attempt to study and 
more completely devise methods for receiving these immigrants and 
for “interpreting to them the changed surroundings in which they 
must find a home.” ‘The materials collected were from case work 
agencies actually dealing with these problems, from interviews with 
leaders of various national groups and from schedules obtained from 
ninety families, thus giving a scientific as well as a human interest, 
value to the study. Through these concrete examples the author 
is able to offer valuable suggestions for improving the type of work 
now being done in this field and to set a high standard for methods 
of approaching the problems studied.—A. M. F. 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS. By Howarp C. 
Hitt, University of Chicago High School. Ginn and Co., 
1922, pp. xx-+582. 

In this commendable attempt to get away from the traditional 
presentation of the civics for high school pupils, the author has 
divided the text into four parts, the first three of which deal with 
groups, such as the family, school, and community; the second, 
with community problems, such as health, police, recreation, and 
immigration; the third, with industrial society, emphasizing exchange 
of goods, communication, labor and capital; and then follows four 
chapters on government and politics. Elementary sociology, eco- 
nomics, and civics are thus combined on the basis of the dominant 
group theory of sociology in a way which will probably make a 
better introductory “social science” course for high schools than any 
other yet devised. The reviewer, however, doubts whether combined 


glimpses of sociology, of economics, and of civics will fulfill the pur- 
pose for they are intended.—E. S. B. 


WORKING WITH THE WORKING WOMAN. By Cornetia 
Stratton Parker. Harper & Bros., 1922, pp. xxi+246. 

While working for two weeks or so at a time in several types of 
industry in disguise, Mrs. Parker reports the attitudes of her fellow 
women workers, showing the superficiality of the thought, life, and 
interests of the rank and file of working women. She urges a solu- 
tion of the labor-capital problem through securing a better under- 
standing of laborer by employer and vice versa. 
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THE HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE. By Epwarp Wes- 
TERMARCK. Macmillan, London, 1921. Fifth edition, 3 vols., 
pp. xlii+1753. 

Although this is a new work rather than a new edition, the funda- 


mental ideas have not been greatly affected. Some positions taken 
in the earlier editions have been strengthened by additional data. 
To take but a single example, the various theories of promiscuity 
were briefly opposed but now the author masses more than two 
hundred pages of material against them. The data which are drawn 
from ethnological rather than from historical sources present a great 
mass of materials in regard to the practices found among many of 
the simpler groups. A work of this kind, moreover, is invaluable 
to anyone who is interested in present-day problems of the family. 
Such a study will give some idea of the changes in the nature of 
the family that have taken place and that tend to give an optimistic 
outlook, for we can then see some hope of moving beyond the present 
conditions. A study of this kind gives an idea of unvarnished orig- 
inal nature, without the artificial conventions of the present day, and 
with this foundation laid bare, programs for future reconstruction 
can be laid out more safely. W. C. &. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By Emory S. 
Bocarpus. University of Southern California Press, 1922, 
pp. 242. 

During the four years past which this syllabus has been out of 
print, the demand for it has remained strong. Hence, at the request 
of the publishers of the volume, the author has made such revisions 
as would bring the content up to date. The general plan and basic 
materials of the first edition have not been disturbed. 

Upon examination of the persistence of the demand on the part 
of teachers for this syllabus, it has been found that two factors are 
outstanding. First, there is a preference by many persons for pre- 
senting the social science viewpoint, as distinguished from the socio- 
logical viewpoint. It is believed that the former renders a service 
all its own. Second, the outline form with its complete sentences 
or propositions has proved useful in provoking discussions. Many 
teachers report favorably upon the flexibleness of the syllabus. 
THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN THE WRITINGS OF AMER- 

ICANS OF FOREIGN BIRTH. Edited by Ropert E. 


StaurFer. Christopher Publishing House, 1922, pp. 185. 
These selections, taken from the addresses and writings of twenty- 


six foreign-born Americans, such as Steiner, Riis, Antin, and others 
not so well known, range from one to eight printed pages in length; 
they are of distinct literary and civic merit. 
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PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL ECONOMY. By Tomas Nixu 
Carver, Harvard University, Ginn and Company, 1921, pp. 
vi+773. 


In this virile work, Dr. Carver is unconventional and original in 
method, rigid in adherence to the principles of economics, and in- 
dividualistic in social attitude. He presents a superb defense ~~ 
thrift as an economic and social virtue, and an equally effective 
criticism of luxury. His appreciation of the need of transforming 
careless, extravagant United States into a prosperous, thrifty, work- 
bench nation is commendatory, providing he would add a socializa- 
tion and moralization of the every-day business and industrial at- 
titudes of people. Without social idealism and even international 
idealism our nation might grow increasingly prosperous and become 
another Germany in its self-conceit. 

Dr. Carver has developed and strengthened his own economic 
theory under the cognomen of constructive liberalism, which while 
stressing initiative also holds that the individual will “without com- 
pulsion and under freedom of contract, do whatever is necessary 
for the needs of the community”—an expression of social idealism 
which perhaps only a few persons have realized in their own behavior 
but toward which the evolution of man is tending.—E. S. B. 


SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS. By Grove S. Dow. Crowell, 
1922, pp. xiv-+594. 

The first edition of this book was published two years ago by 
Baylor University Press. The new edition has been enlarged with- 
out changing the plan of organization. It is hardly a principles of 
sociology, according to the subtitle, for “principles” properly speak- 
ing are scarcely treated as such. Two-thirds of the space is devoted 
to social problems, and the style is chiefly descriptive and informa- 
tional rather than analytical. The book will interest either the 
public or the college student who wishes an introduction to the study 
of human society and its problems. 


RURAL CHILD WELFARE. Edited by E. N. Copper. Macmil- 
lan, 1922, pp. xvii+354. 

In this study centering in the rural life of West Virginia but pos- 
sessing wide implications, the student of applied sociology is intro- 
duced to concrete data concerning such topics as the rural home, 
the rural school, rural recreation, rural child dependency and delin- 
quency, and rural child labor. Seven expert investigators haye as- 
sisted Dr. Clopper in this noteworthy contribution to descriptive 
rural sociology. 
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_.STER F. WARD, A PERSONAL SKETCH. By Emiy P. 
Care. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1922, pp. xi+-208. 

The increasing number of followers of Lester F. Ward will wel- 
come this latest addition to the data concerning their leader. Mrs. 
Cape has supplemented Dr. Ward’s mental autobiography, the 
Glimpses of the Cosmos, with many significant and hitherto unpub- 


aished touches of the life of a man whose days were characterized 


by democratic simplicity of living, and a deeply emotional love of 
truth, and whose main thesis of sociological thought, namely, the 
increasing importance of the psychic factors in civilization, has se- 
cured for him a position of first rank among sociologists. Mrs. 
Cape has thrown new light on Ward’s marvelous power of inhibition, 
prodigious ability to work, amazing thoroughness, and courageous 
earnestness of purpose. E. S. B. 

PUBLIC OPINION. By Watter Lirpmann. Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1921, pp. x+427. 

In his characteristically original and keen vein, Mr. Lippmann 
attacks the problem of securing an organized intelligence that will 
neither be stereotyped nor subject to sentimentalism. Attention is 
centered on the newspaper which it is contended reflects today the 
defective organization of society. The author concludes that “public 
opinions must be organized for the press if they are to be sound, 
not by the press as is the case today,” but neglects the fact that 
the powerful metropolitan press have a monopoly upon current 
means of organizing public opinion and distort or ignore attempts 
to organize an opinion that is contrary to their interests. The argu- 
ment is brilliant rather than scientific, highly stimulating although 
not always convincing. E. S. B. 
CHURCH CO-OPERATION IN COMMUNITY LIFE. By Paut 

L. Vocr. Abington Press, 1921, pp. 170. 

Urges allocation of responsibility to one denomination or church 
body or another in each community, rather than the community or 
federated church of several denominations, and gives programs for 
rural community service. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW ECONOMICS. By Lionex D. 
Epre. Crowell, 1922, pp. xiii+-525. 
The author, not unmindful of classical economics, discusses his 


subject in terms of the psychological approach, particularly of in- 
stinct-; and indicates without discussing to any degree the fact that 
proble..s in economics are phases of social control. 











Literature Notes 


Whittier Scale for Grading Juvenile Offenders. Offences of boys 
are scientifically graded and classified in this monograph, producing 
a standard score sheet and a delinquency index. Willis W. Clark, 
Bul. No. 11, California Bureau of Juvenile Research, April, 1922. 


The Transplanted Jew. Shows how the Americanization of the 
Jew is a far more complex problem than the Americanization of 
non-Jewish immigrants. David Goldberg, Forum, August, 1922, 
709-16. 


The Future of Evolution. A not altogether hopeful picture is 
given of the continuance of social evolution. The possibilities of 
progress rest on education, eugenics, and enlightened effort. E. G. 
Conklin, Yale Rev., July, 1922, 748-68. 


The End of Race Migrations. Contends that we are inaugurating 
a new stage in human evolution in which mass movements of popu- 
lation from nation to nation will no longer be permitted. H. P. 
Fairchild, Yale Rev., July, 1922, 826-38. 


The Socialization of Juvenile Court Procedure. Describes the 
process of introducing the spirit of humanism and also scientific 
methods into work with delinquents. Miriam Van Waters, Jour. 
of Crim. Law and Criminology, May, 1922, 61-69. 


A Sociological Interpretation of the Russian Revolution. An 
analysis is made of the folkways and psycho-social conditions which 
produced the Russian Revolution. Jerome Davis, Polit. Science 
Quarterly, June, 1922, 227-50. 

Child Labor and Child Nature. Vocational guidance is here 
viewed not in the light of the needs of industry or production, but 


of the development of the child. R. G. Fuller, Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, March, 1922, 38-62. 


Education in Sex and Heredity: a Practical Program. Under the 
form of socio-biology the child according to this program is intro- 
duced in the elementary grades to the fundamentals of sex hygiene 
in indirect, scientific ways. Henry M. Grant, Jour. of Social Hy- 
giene, Jan. 1922, 5-22. 
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The Conditions of Social Progress. The concept of progress is 
derived from measurement by scientific methods of different points 
or organizations in the evolutionary process. The chief evidence of 
progress is the change that has occurred from a noncommissioned 
society to an intelligently and socially conscious society. L. L. 
Bernard, Amer. Jour. of Sociology, July, 1922, 21-48. 


The Evolution of Modern Penology. Argues against the main- 
tenance of criminal law and criminal procedure and urges the sub- 
stitution therefor of a permanent body of experts drawn from the 
law, biology, psychology, sociology, and economics, to determine 
guilt and also punishment. H. E. Barnes, Polit. Science Quarterly, 
July, 1922, 251-80. 


The Boundaries of Society. As a working definition society is 
defined as a unit of co-operation. The law of social change is pos- 
tulated as follows: The greater the power of a society and the 
less the pressure of environment, the larger the society and the more 
decentralized. Stephen C. Pepper, Internat. Jour. of Ethics, July, 
1922, 420-41. 


Journalism, Ethics, and Common Sense. In solving the problem 
of low newspaper ethics, the hope does not lie in millionaires, but 
in communities which are becoming democratically conscious and 
which through co-operation, education, and moral pressure may de- 
mand a more ethical journalism. Victor S. Yarros, Intern. Jour. of 
Ethics, July, 1922, 410-19. 


Instinctive and Cultural Factors in Group Conflicts. The in- 
stinctive personal tendency to fight is not to be identified with large- 
scale modern warfare, which is largely a socially acquired phenome- 
non, based in part on an overpopulation that has become divided 
into biologico-psychological units, consciously fanned into racio- 
national hatreds. Clarence M, Case, Amer. Jour. of Sociology, July, 
1922, 1-20. 


- 


The United States and World Organization. Urges working to- 
ward the realization of the principle of world organization through 
the holding of two series of conferences, one controlled by the plan 
of equal representation of nations, and th other, by the plan of 
representation in proportion to population—these conferences to 
work actively on the problems of peace. Edwin D. Dickinson, 
Amer. Polit. Science Rev., May, 1922, 183-93. 





Round Table Notes 


The earth is one, but it is a house of as many mansions as there 
are forms of life. MaclIver. 


The World War with all its horrors is but a brutal acknowledge- 
ment that we have not yet learned how to live harmoniously and 
justly. Blackmar. 


What we find that labor wants, as a class, is wages, hours, and 
security, without financial responsibility, but with power enough to 
command respect. Commons. 


The progress of the community as individuals or in a specific 
direction may, for example, bring about conditions which mean the 
eventual destruction of the community as a whole. Park and Burgess. 


A more rational and socialized form of Christianity—a Christianity 
in harmony with modern science and modern democracy—is needed 
if the world is not to be dominated by sheer atheism or an agnostic 
scientific positivism. Ellwood. 


So then, social soil analysis I propose as the next step in social 
service, not excluding problems of technique and methodology, but 
adding to them a study of what kind of vital elements and currents 
of life are needed for the effective working of any device or mechan- 
ism. Allen T. Burns. 


By sheer individual effort and individually controlled organization, 
Americans have created in less than three hundred years the greatest 
aggregation ever seen, of industry and graft, of capital and wreckage, 
of toil and luxury, of comfort and misery, of sanctification and crime. 


Giddings. 


By setting to work deliberately to balance up our population, 
making ignorance and lack of skill to disappear, and making tech- 
nical training and constructive talent to increase, we can, in a short 
space of time, make low wages and poverty a thing of the past. 
What is even better, we can do this, and still leave everyone a free 
man. Carver. 





